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Mr. President^ and Gentlemen of the Albany Institute : 

Coming before you this evening, by your invitation, to 
address you, for the second time, after an interval of more 
than a third of a century, I am reminded of the long career 
of influence and usefulness this society, now one of the 
oldest of the kind in the country, has had : of the array of 
eminent men who have been associated with it, and of the 
great and lasting benefits to the state and the country 
which have resulted from their labors. Of those who were 
the founders of this society or who directed its early efforts, 
none now remain : of those who were its members at the 
time of my former address, all, with but few exceptions, 
have also passed away ; and I have, therefore, been led to 
think, that it would not be unacceptable to you, as it cer- 
tainly would be in harmony with my own feelings, that I 
should endeavor, even in a very imperfect way, to recall 
to your remembrance some of the leading facts in the his- 
tory of our society, and to bring before you some of the 
more prominent persons who have been connected with it. 

Eighty years have gone by since the formation of the 
original society from which the Institute sprung, and which 
still constitutes its first department. We can hardly, at 
this "day, adequately estimate its importance to the great 
interests it was intended to promote. We had then just 
passed through the war of our independence; our new 
1 
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national and state governments had but recently been 
organized; our finances were disordered; a debt, very 
heavy in proportion to our small means and population, 
pressed upon us ; our internal resources were undeveloped ; 
our agriculture was rude and unscientific, and we had no 
journals or other means of diffusing information on the 
subject; we were dependent upon foreign countries for 
almost every article of manufacture we used; our com- 
merce was small and mainly by way of exchange of pro- 
ducts with some of the West India islands ; Europe was 
separated from us by a voyage ordinarily of from sixty to 
ninety days — its scientific publications and the transactions 
of its learned societies were accessible to but few among 
us ; the western part of our own state was but little known 
and still partially occupied by remnants of the Indian 
tribes, and all beyond was an unbroken wilderness. Be- 
tween England and ourselves the resentments and aliena- 
tions, growing out of the war, still burned in the breasts 
of both peoples, and all the more that we were of the same 
family ; while France, to whom we had been indebted for 
sympathy and aid in our struggle, was herself in the midst 
of that revolution that broke up the very foundations both of 
her society and of her political institutions. Thus we stood, 
isolated from the rest of the civilized world, occupying only 
the eastern margin of the great continent, over which we 
were destined soon to extend our power and population, 
few in numbers and weak in all but our own resoluteness 
and energy of character. But we had great men among 
us — men of keen foresight and large grasp and compre- 
hension of mind — men accustomed to grapple with diffi- 
culties and who had learned in the great training school 
of the revolution both the needs and the resources of the 
country, and who now brought to the new task of leading 
us up through the arts of peace, to the condition of a 
prosperous and self-reliant people, the same practical 
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wisdom that in their political action had called forth the 
admiration of Burke and the eloquent commendations 
of Chatham. 

In view of this state of things, a meeting of some of the 
most eminent citizens of this state was held in February, 
1791, in the Senate chamber in the city of New York, that 
being then the seat of government of the state, for the 
purpose of organizing a state society for the promotion of 
agriculture, manufactures and the arts. At this meeting 
Ezra L^Hommedieu, one of the most distinguished agricul- 
turists of the state, presided, and Chancellor Livingston, 
Simeon DeWitt and Dr. Samuel L. Mitchill were appointed 
a committee to prepare and report rules and regulations for 
the government of the society. The scheme of organization 
which they reported and which was adopted, was in breadth 
of view worthy of the men who presented it, and of the 
great interests it sought to promote. It at once gave to 
the society a scope that embraced the three leading inter- 
ests of agriculture, manufactures and the arts, and an 
organization coextensive with the state. It provided, 
among other things, and this may be not unworthy of 
notice, for the division of the state into districts corre- 
sponding with the several counties as they then existed, 
and for the election of a secretary residing in each district 
who should organize local meetings, oversee local work 
and be the medium of influence and communication 
between the district and the central society. Chancellor 
Livingston was chosen as the first president and held the 
office up to the time of his death in 1813. An act of in- 
corporation was obtained in 1793, which expired by its 
own limitation in 1804, when it was permanently renewed, 
and as thus organized the society still continues and forms 
the first department of the Institute. 

Let us pause here a moment and glance at some of the 
remarkable men who were among the founders of this 
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society. At their head stood Robert R. Livingston^ a man, 
who for high and varied ability and eminent public ser- 
vice, had no superior in that day of great men. Descended 
from an ancestry distinguished in two lands for their love 
of liberty, their patriotism and their talents; himself the 
representative of one of the leading manorial families of 
the state — with intellectual endowments of the highest 
order, and with every advantage for their culture and exer- 
cise — the inheritor of ample estates and of everything 
that would make private life elegant and attractive, he 
gave himself unreservedly, from the outset to the close of 
his life of nearly three-score years and ten, in earnest and 
successful labors, in high public station, or in the not less 
valuable occupations of his leisure, to promote the welfare 
of his country and of mankind. Early in life he was 
recorder of New York; soon afterwards, and at the age of 
only thirty years, a leading member of the first congress, 
and one of the committee appointed to draft the declara- 
tion of independence, and an eloquent advocate of that 
measure ; then appointed by congress as secretary of state 
for foreign affairs ; then one of the most active and influ- 
ential members of the convention that formed the first 
constitution of this state ; then an earnest co-worker with 
Hamilton and Jay to secure the acceptance by this state 
of the constitution of the United States ; then as chancel- 
lor of this state for seventeen years, and until his appoint- 
ment as minister to France; then as minister to that 
government during the consulate, with which he negotiated 
the purchase of Louisiana and thus extended our domain 
to the shores of the Pacific. In all these, one would think 
there was enough to have filled up the measure of the 
work and the usefulness of one man ; but the recreation 
and by-play of a great mind are oftentimes of more worth 
than the life-toil of ordinary men. Through all this course 
of engrossing public duty, he never relinquished his philo- 
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sophic tastes, or his interest in agriculture, natural science 
and the mechanic arts. Our records bear witness to the zeal 
and intelligence with which he labored for these objects. 
He maintained an active correspondence on these subjects, 
with men of science, in other countries;* he kept himself 
acquainted with all the foreign publications, of the time; 
he was unwearied in his agricultural experiments on his 
own farm, and the results of all these investigations were 
constantly communicated to the public through this society. 
During his four years' residence and travels in Europe, no 
member was more constant in contributions to our journals ; 
nothing that could benefit the interests of agriculture or the 
arts at home escaped his attention — the nature, treatment 
and productions of various soils, the succession of crops, the 
peculiarities and effects of climate, the modes of tillage, 
the qualities of different kinds of stock — in fact, everything 
that could be serviceable to the agricultural or economic 
interests of his own country was observed, with quick and 
practised eye, and the results communicated to the public 
through our Transactions. To him the country owes the 
introduction of the merino breed of sheep; and also a 
treatise on sheep, which appeared in our Transactions, and 
was long a standard work on the subject. He was also 
the first to introduce in this state, and establish by a course 
of experiments, the use of gypsum as a restorative to the 
exhausted soils of some of the older parts of the state. He 
was also the founder of the old Academy of the Fine Arts 
in the city of New York ; and through his influence, he 
procured from Napoleon, then first consul, an admirable 
collection of casts from the masterpieces of ancient sculp- 
ture, which the conqueror of Italy had brought as his 
trophies for the glory and adornment of Paris. I know 
not whether this collection be still preserved, but it was, 
at that day, one of great value as a means of art education 
in this country, and I well remember the pleasure and 
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interest which my visits to it gave me in my early days. 
Many years before leaving his own country he had become 
deeply interested in the subject of steam and its applica- 
tion to the propelling of vessels, and among his early 
papers in our journals will be found some suggestions for 
the improvement of the steam engine. His experiments 
on this subject were steadily prosecuted up to the time of 
his departure for France, and so confident was he of success, 
that in 1796 he procured, in advance from the legislature, 
certain exclusive privileges within this state in case he 
should succeed in constructing a boat propelled by steam 
at a rate of not less than four miles an hour. This caused 
him to be regarded, popularly, as a mere theorist and 
visionary, and his projected boat was referred to as the 
chimera. His mission to France interrupted his experi- 
ments, but while in Paris he became acquainted with 
Fulton, whom he associated with him in a renewed course 
of experiments with a boat on the Seine, and which were 
continued afterwards on their return to this country, and 
filially, after a vast outlay on the part of Livingston, 
resulted in complete success. On his return home he 
withdrew from his long career of public life, to the quiet 
of his ancestral estate on the banks of the Hudson. Here, 
with all the appointments of comfort and elegance which 
wealth and cultivated tastes could supply, amid scenes of 
natural beauty not inferior to those of Tusculum and the 
Alban hills, he, like the great statesmen and orators of old 
Rome, found the solace and happiness of his declining 
years, not in ignoble sloth, and luxury, but in his books, 
in his memorials of foreign travel, in converse with chosen 
friends, and in those useful and elevating studies and pur- 
suits which through all the labors of his public life had 
ever constituted his highest enjoyment. Here he renewed 
those experiments by which he sought to raise agriculture 
from the dead level of routine to something of the intelli- 
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gence and dignity of science. Here he made those curious 
observations, recorded in our Transactions^ of the peculiar 
effects produced upon certain crops by the sun's rays fall- 
ing upon them through the foliage of certain kinds of 
trees; and here it was, that in connection with Fulton, 
those plans were perfected that enabled them to launch 
upon the Hudson the first steam boat that ever navigated 
its waters. Without attempting to apportion among the 
various claimants to this great invention their respective 
shares of merit, I think it may be fairly said in regard to 
Livingston, that he was among the earliest to believe in 
its practicability, that through long years of vast expendi- 
tures, baffled hopes and abortive experiments, he gave to 
it his influence, his money and his best efforts, and that 
through these it was first brought to a successful result. 
It was a fitting consummation of a career which, from the 
beginning, had been one of eminent usefulness and honor. 
There are moments in life which bring with them the fulfil- 
ment and reward of years of toil and sacrifice. Such, we 
may well believe, was to him the time, when looking down 
from the portico of his own stately mansion on the heights 
of Clermont, he first caught sight of his own little steamer 
rounding the hills of Dutchess and cleaving its way, like 
some strong swimmer, against wind and tide up the waters 
of the Hudson. I have thought it fitting to call your 
attention somewhat at length to the obligations which the 
state and the country owe to this great man, because he 
was the chief founder of this society — for more than twenty 
years its president, and always its most faithful supporter 
and contributor. More than half a century has gone by 
since his death, and we have had other great men in the 
state and at our own head to carry forward the work to 
which his life was devoted, but none of them have been 
distinguished by higher intellectual qualities, by a loftier 
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patriotism, or by labors of more lasting usefulness, than 
was Robert R. Livingston. 

Around this grand central figure was grouped a body of 
men not unworthy to be associated with him. Among 
those whose names are enrolled in the charter of 1793 as 
corporators, or who appear in our early annals as pro- 
moters of its objects, were Simeon DeWitt of whom more 
will be said hereafter ; John Stevens, one of the earliest 
and most persevering laborers in the cause of steam navi- 
gation, and in whose family inventive and constructive 
genius has been hereditary : associated with Livingston in 
his earlier experiments, he afterwards prosecuted them 
independently, and was enabled very soon after Livingston 
and Fulton's success, to follow it with a boat of his own 
construction. There was Dr. Samuel L. Mitchill, dis- 
tinguished for his varied learning and his rare attainments 
in almost^ every department of natural science ; and Ed- 
ward Livingston, a near kinsman of the chancellor, of 
world-wide fame as a legislator, as a statesman, and as a 
diplomatist. There, too, were George Clinton, and John 
Jay, and Matthew Clarkson, and John Watts, and Philip 
Van Cortlandt, and Richard Varick, and Josiah Ogden 
HoflBnan, and Jeremiah Van Rensselaer, and Stephen 
Lush, and James Duane, and David Ogden, and Samuel 
Bard, and David R. Floyd Jones, and others, all repre- 
sentative men of that day, distinguished for intelligence, 
influence, and large interests identified with the develop- 
ment and improvement of the country. The custom of 
having annual addresses before the society was early 
established, and the first was delivered by Dr. Mitchill and 
was marked by the learning and ability which was charac- 
teristic of him. It may be of interest that I should men- 
tion that in 1796 one was delivered by James Kent, then 
recorder of New York, but afterwards known and to be 
known as long as jurisprudence shall last, as the great 
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chancellor. It shows not only his interest in the objects 
of the society and his acquaintance with such subjects, but 
the clear and decided judgment which some of the leading 
minds of that day had in regard to some of the great 
economical questions which at this time interest the 
country. Speaking of the advantages of our condition, he 
says : " The Americans are happily rid of the pernicious 
system of regulating industry by law. This system has 
been the reigning taste in Europe and especially in Eng- 
land for centuries past. In almost every department of 
business, the people found themselves controlled by the 
voice of power intruding into all their rural concerns, and 
by a code of restraint on the one hand and of preference 
on the other, insolently dictating the course of industry 
and the path of emolument which the keen eye of private 
interest would have much better discovered." No advo- 
cate of free trade of the present day could have presented 
his principle more clearly and forcibly than does the 
chancellor. Indeed his mind was one of rare breadth and 
culture, enabling him to grasp any subject that came un- 
der his consideration, in its largest bearings, and to bring 
to its investigation all the light derived from the wisdom of 
others, as well as the careful scrutiny of his own calm and 
disciplined judgment. To him might fitly be applied the 
line from Johnson's epitaph on Goldsmith — "Nullum 
quod tetigit, non ornavif 

Another of the most valuable members of that day was 
Dr. Benjamin DeWitt of New York, a man of large scien- 
tific acquirements and for many years one of the secretaries 
of the society. He was one of the first, in an elaborate 
paper read before the society and published in 1798, to 
furnish a scientific examination and analysis of the Onon- 
daga salt springs, with an account of the modes of manu- 
facture then in use. 
2 
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The removal of the seat of government of the Btate from 
the city of New York to this city in 1798, led also to the 
removal with it of the collections and place of meeting of 
the society. 

I cannot venture to detain you with even a hrief recital 
of the services rendered by the society and its members, 
to the agricultural, scientific and manufacturing interests 
of the state during the first twenty-five years of its exist- 
ence. Its four volumes of transactions published during 
this period bear witness to the earnest spirit of research it 
had awakened in every department of science and the arts 
bearing upon the immediate condition of the country. It 
was for a series of years, within this period, the- appointed 
agent of the state for awarding and distributing premiums 
for the encouragement of domestic manufactures. 

On the death of Chancellor Livingston in 1813, Simeon 
DeWitt, who from the very beginning had been one of 
the most efficient members of the society, succeeded to the 
presidency. Bearing an historic name, always identified 
with patriotism and public and private virtue, and con- 
nected by birth with some of the leading families of the 
state, his life was not unworthy of his ancestry. His 
classical, mathematical and general scientific education 
seems to have been unusually thorough for that day, and 
to no man of his time was the state more indebted for 
faithful and accurate scientific labor in her service. Called 
from his studies by Burgoyne's invasion, he joined the 
army and took part in the battles that resulted in the con- 
vention of Saratoga. Soon afterwards appointed, at the 
instance of Washington, as assistant geographer, and in 
1780 as geographer (or topographical engineer)-in-chief to 
the army ; he, in the discharge of his duties, accompanied 
the army to Torktown and was present at the surrender 
of Cornwallis. At the urgent request of Washington, he 
continued to hold this office after the close of the war and 
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until 1784, when on the resignation of Gen. Philip Schuy- 
ler as surveyor-general of this state, Mr. DeWitt was 
appointed in his stead, a.nd continued in the office for more 
than half a century and up to the time of his death in 1834. 
Associated with his uncle, Q-eu. James Clinton, and with 
Gen. Schuyler as commissioners on the part of this state, he 
assisted in running and establishing the boundary line be- 
tween this state and Pennsylvania. The whole south- 
western part of this state and also a portion of the northern 
section were surveyed and laid out into townships under his 
direction, and a map of the state was prepared at the request 
of the legislature, and subsequently published by him. 
To have had the esteem and confidence of "Washington was 
an honor which any man might value, and no event of his 
life gave him higher gratification than his appointment in 
1796, as surveyor-general of the United States, on the 
unsolicited nomination of Washington, although for per- 
sonal and family reasons, he found it necessary to decline 
the appointment. The means of education in civil 
engineering were then so few and imperfect, that in order 
to discharge his official duties, it became requisite for him 
in a large degree, to instruct and train up the assistants 
whom he found it necessary to employ. Among those 
thus trained by him, were John Randal, Jr., a former 
member of this Institute and eminent in his day as one of 
the best engineers in the country, and James Ferguson 
and others who became distinguished in the public service. 
He took a lively interest in the success of the canal system 
of this state, and the preliminary surveys were at an early 
day made under his direction ; and afterwards, during the 
construction of these works, the commissioners constantly 
availed themselves of his advice and assistance. He was, 
for more than thirty-five years, one of the most faithful 
members of the board of regents of the university, and at 
the time of his death its chancellor. Our transactions 
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bear witness to his early and valuable observations on the 
rotation of crops, on the variations of the magnetic needle, 
on the annular eclipse of 1806, on the comparative climates 
of different parts of the United States, on the establish- 
ment of a meridian line in the Albany academy park, and 
on other subjects of scientific importance. Meteorology 
was always a subject to him of great interest, and he com- 
menced a course of observations upon it as early as 1795, 
and it was mainly through his exertions and influence in 
the board of regents, that a regular system of observations 
was authorized to be made at the several academies in this 
state, and thus prepared the way for the system which has 
been since developed and extended over the whole United 
States, and is now producing such interesting and valuable 
results. 

Se was a man of remarkable purity and simplicity of 
life, deeply religious, fixed in his principles, and firm and 
consistent in his conduct. I have been told by one who 
was long and intimately associated with him, that such 
was the traditional confidence of the Indian tribes in his 
fairness and good faith, that in all treaties or arrangements 
between them and the state, they always preferred to make 
the negotiation through him. I well remember being 
taken when a boy, to one of the meetings of the old 
society in its rooms in the upper part of the present Capi- 
tol. Near the entrance of the room was the library, small 
in the number of its volumes, but valuable as containing 
fiill sets of the transactions and reports of some of the 
great foreign scientific societies, and other works then not 
oft^n to be found in the country; there was also a small 
collection of minerals and of other objects of scientific 
interest. At the head of a long table, in the other 
part of the room, sat the president, DeWitt, not then as 
we have since seen him presiding at our meetings of a 
later day, bowed with the weight of nearly four-score 
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years, but with his noble form yet erect — his dome-like 
head just whitening with advancing years — and with that 
calm, benignant and yet intellectual look that still lives in 
Inman^s admirable portrait — where the shadows of com- 
ing age have just touched the lines of thought and of " old 
experience," and mellowed them into the serene and gen- 
tle aspect of wisdom. Beside him sat the young secretary. 
Dr. Theodric Eomeyn Beck, already giving promise of that 
career of usefulness which has made his name everywhere 
known and honored in the annals of science. There too was 
Dr. James Low, gay and vivacious in manner, eminent as a 
physician, and one who had enjoyed the rare advantage, 
at that day, of having perfected his medical education in 
Europe. I remember his exhibiting the crystals of some 
salt, as the result of some recent chemical experiments in 
which he had been engaged, and which called forth inquiries 
and remarks from Dr. Beck, Dr. Jonathan Eights, Charles 
E. Webster and others. There was also exhibited the 
model of a bridge which the inventor had presented for 
the examination and opinion of the society. The examina- 
tion of plans and inventions thus submitted was one of 
the most valuable services rendered by the society ; the 
scientific and mechanical knowledge of such men as 
DeWitt and his associates often enabling them to point 
out to an inventor a defect in his invention, or perhaps to 
show him that, in what was most valuable, he had been 
already anticipated. It may also be proper that I should 
mention, as illustrating the comparative habits of that day 
and of our own, that when the formal business of the 
evening was over, the members gathered socially around 
the large stove and refreshed themselves with crackers, 
cheese and ale, while we seek the same solace in buttered 
biscuits, tea and coffee. 

Without detaining you with further details, I have 
sought to give you some impressions of the great work 
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which our parent society performed in its day, and of some 
of the men through whom it was done. But during this 
time, a body of younger men had been coming forward 
prepared to take up and prosecute, with zeal and energy, 
the cause of natural science. Through their exertions 
the Albany Lyceum of Natural History was formed and 
incorporated April 23, 1823, for the purpose, as expressed in 
the act of incorporation, " of encouraging the study and 
disseminating a knowledge of natural history and other 
useful sciences.'' Among those who took a leading part 
in its formation, were Stephen Yan Rennselaer who gave 
to the measure the whole weight of his honored name and 
influence, and also Dr. T. Romeyn Beck always among 
the foremost in all such enterprises; his brother, Dr. 
Lewis C. Beck, distinguished as a botanist and for his 
researches in other branches of natural history ; Simeon 
DeWitt Bloodgood, then an editor of one of our city 
papers, a man of rare culture and of general literary and 
scientific tastes; Richard Yarick DeWitt who had in- 
herited his father's love of science, especially in its appli- 
cations to mechanism and the useful arts ; Matthew Henry 
Webster, a man . of considerable scientific and scholarly 
attainments ; Dr. James Eights, well versed in conchology, 
mineralogy and other departments of natural history ; and 
Joseph Henry, then entering upon those studies and ex- 
periments in chemistry and its kindred sciences whitjh 
were soon to lift him into scientific distinction. 

There is another great name which may not be passed 
over on such an occasion as this, without a more direct 
notice than I have yet given to it. It is that of DeWitt 
Clinton, to whom in a greater degree than to any other 
single man, the state of New York owes its present power, 
wealth and commercial preeminence. I need not detain 
you with a recital of his public services, for they are known 
to all of us, and are ineftaceably recorded in that great 
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system of public works, which his far-sighted statesman- 
ship inaugurated and carried to a successful completion. 
But I should not omit to speak of him as a member of 
each of our original societies, and as one who through his 
whole life was distinguished also for his scientific and 
scholarly tastes and acquirements. He was especially in- 
terested in the subject of natural history, and his contri- 
butions to it were numerous and important. He always 
lived much among his books, and his library was one of 
the largest and most valuable then belonging to any pri- 
vate person in the state. His immense collection of 
pamphlets now forms one of the most interesting additions 
to our own library ; and he had also given much attention 
to the collection of rare coins and medals. I think we all 
must be struck with the intellectual tastes and habits that 
so generally marked the public men of a former day, and 
they certainly do not seem to have been any less capable 
or successful than those of our own time in the manage- 
ment of public affairs. Whether in the great change that 
has occurred in this respect, we have found any compen- 
sating advantages, may well be doubted. 

Soon after the formation of the Lyceum it became 
apparent that the objects, both of it and of the old society, 
would be better promoted by some arrangement that 
would enable them to unite their collections and to work in 
concert, rather than separately. Accordingly, articles of 
association were formed in 1824, which, while leaving the 
corporate organization of each unimpaired, united them 
under a common bond as the Albany Institute. The Hon. 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, then president of the Lyceum, 
was elected as the first president of the Institute. This 
union of the societies worked so beneficially that, on the 
27th February, 1829, it was made permanent by an act of 
incorporation of an institution for the promotion of science 
and literature, to be called the Albany Institute, This char- 
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ter, while preserving the two original departments, author- 
ized the creation of a third for history and general 
literature. This last department was afterwards organized 
and has already made valuable contributions to that branch 
of knowledge, and is, I trust in the future, to be of grow- 
ing interest and importance. The history of the Institute 
has been not less marked than was that of the parent 
society, by men distinguished for their labors in the inter- 
ests of science, of education, and of all that could promote 
public welfare. And here, at its head and as its first 
president, we meet the elder Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
familiarly known as the old Patroon — the head of another 
old manorial family — one who if not the equal of Chan- 
cellor Livingston in genius and intellectual endowments, 
was not inferior to him in social position and influence, 
in personal virtues, and in his deep and conscientious 
feeling of the obligations of public duty, which his 
high position and great wealth imposed. Those who 
remember him presiding over the Institute, will not forget 
his tall and graceful figure, his simple but carefully 
appointed dress, his powdered head and the air of high 
distinction that so eminently marked . him, and still less 
will they forget the moral and religious traits of his cha- 
racter, and the usefulness and benevolence of his life. 
He was one of the earliest and most persevering advocates 
of the canal system of the state, and as early as 1810 he, 
with Gouverneur Morris and DeWitt Clinton as state 
commissioners, made a journey on horseback attended by 
surveyors, from the Hudson to Lake Erie, for the purpose 
of exploring a suitable route for a canal. He was con- 
tinued as a member of all subsequent commissions on the 
subject until 1816, when the act was finally passed author- 
izing the construction of the Erie canal, and he was 
appointed one of the commissioners charged with its 
construction. The laborious duties of this important 
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public trust, he continued to fulfil up to the time of his 
death in 1837, and on the removal, from the board, of his 
friend Mr. Clinton in 1824, he became its president. To 
no man have the interests of agriculture and of scientific 
education in this state been more indebted. Having been 
chosen in 1820, as the president of the state board of 
agriculture, he soon afterwards, with the view of bene- 
fitting the agricultural interests of the counties of Albany 
and Eensselaer, by obtaining and diffusing accurate in- 
formation in regard to the peculiarities of the soil and the 
mineral productions, caused a careful geological and 
agricultural survey of these counties to be made and pub- 
lished, and gratuitously distributed at his own expense. 
This was soon after followed by a scientific survey made 
under his direction and at his expense, by Professor Eaton 
and his assistants, of the whole line of the state along the 
Erie canal, and this again was supplemented by another 
made by Professor Hitchcock, of the line across Massa- 
chusetts. Again in 1824, Professor Eaton, under his 
patronage, undertook a scientific and educational progress, 
accompanied by a body of assistants and pupils, through the 
whole line of western counties along the line of the canal, 
for the purpose of making scientific examinations and of 
delivering gratuitous public lectures on natural history 
with illustrations and experiments, with the view of 
awakening local and popular interest in science and its 
practical applications. To these examples of well-directed 
private enterprise and munificence, and to the manifest 
public benefits resulting from them, may, I think, be 
attributed the great work soon afterwards undertaken by 
this state of a complete geological survey, and of the pub- 
lication of the Natural History o{ the state — a work which 
has been followed by other states — and which has not 
only opened up to us our own great mineral wealth, but 
has added to the scientific reputation of the country in the 
3 
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eyes of the civilized world. The crowning work in this 
succession of efforts to advance knowledge, was the esta- 
blishment of the Rensselaer Institute. In view of the 
great difficulty and expense, at that time, of obtaining 
proper scientific education in reference to agriculture, 
civil engineering and the arts, and especially with the 
view of training up competent teachers in those depart- 
ments, he founded and endowed, at Troy, this school, 
which has in the past well fulfilled, and is, I believe, still 
fulfilling the purposes of its foundation. 

It is, perhaps, one of the chief advantages of such soci- 
eties as our own, that it brings men from widely different 
spheres of thought and occupation, into communication 
and cooperation with each other in reference to matters 
affecting the advancement of science. No person, proba- 
bly, was more constantly consulted by Mr. Van Rensselaer, 
and had more influence in shaping his plans, than Dn T. 
Romeyn B^ck, himself one of the most efficient and de- 
voted members the Institute ever had. His services to 
this society and to the general interests of learning in this- 
state ca4n hardly be overrated. Our collections, our cata- 
logues aoid our transactions bear witness to hi& untiring 
labors. I think it may be truthfully said, that for forty 
years most of the leading measures affecting the* interests 
of science, or letters, or education in this state, either 
originated with him, or were shaped under his direction ^ 
or had in some way the benefit of his counsels. Hi» truth, 
sincerity and directness of character, his admirable busi- 
ness habits, his influential social relations, his vairied 
learning, his well known devotion to science, his world- 
wide reputation as a writer in his own special department 
of medical jurisprudence, his experience jas a teacher, and 
his acquaintance as the secretary of the board of Regents 
with the practical workings of the educational system of 
this state, and his freedom from even a suspicion of any- 
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selfish or unworthy object, enabled him at all times to 
command the respect and confidence of the authorities of 
the state, and made him their trusted adviser in all cases 
where the interests of learning were involved. To the 
geological survey of the state, he gave his earnest and 
efficient support. The elaborate and admirable instruc- 
tions for its conduct were largely his work, or prepared 
under his direction. The mineralogical department was 
specially committed to his charge, and completed under 
his direction ; and the general superintendence of the 
publication of the Natural History of the state was also 
committed to him. As the secretary of the board of 
Regents, from 1841 till the time of his death, the common 
school and academical system of the state had the benefit 
of his experience and vigilant oversight. The State Library, 
now one of the best in the country, the pride of the state 
and one of the attractions of our city, was from the first, 
the object of his greatest interest, and may be said to have 
been the special work of his own care and labor. As the 
principal of the Albany Academy for three and thirty 
years, many of us knew him in more intimate and endear- 
ing relations — not only in his direct and formal teachings, 
but in the not less valuable lessons of his industry, his 
manliness, his scorn of meanness and his quick sympathy 
with all that was generous, high-spirited and honorable in 
character or conduct. I think he was the most system- 
atically industrious man I ever knew ; and he was, also, 
a living example of a man devoted to science and letters 
for their own sake. As the successive ranks of his pupils 
passed out from his teachings, to take their own places in 
life, few there were who did not regard him with affec- 
tionate reverence, and who did not look back upon any 
manifestations of his approval and commendation as 
among the happiest remembrances of their school days. 
If to have wrought diligently and successfully through life 
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for the advancement of knowledge, if to have given mind 
and heart to the establishment of institutions for the in- 
struction and permanent benefit of his fellow men, if to 
have left something of the impress of his own fine qualities of 
mind and character upon the thousands of boys who came 
under his influence, give a man a claim to be held in love 
and honored remembrance, few have a higher or better 
claim to such remembrance than has Theodric Romeyn 
Beck. 

Long as I have detained you with the consideration of 
the services of some of the leading men connected with 
the earlier days of the Institute, there is one more, who, 
although still happily living, has been so long separated 
from us, that we may speak of him without indelicacy, as of 
one who is absent and whose fame has already become 
historic. Need I say that I refer to the distinguished 
sefcretary of the Smithsonian Institution. When a boy in 
the Albany Academy in 1823 and 1824, it was my pleasure 
and privilege, when released from recitations, to resort to 
the chemical laboratory and lecture room, the same room 
in which the meetings of the Institute are now held. 
There might then be found, from day to day through the 
winter, earnestly engaged in experiments upon steam and 
upon a small steam engine and in chemical and other 
scientific investigations, two young men — ^both active 
members of the Lyceum — then very different in their ex- 
ternal circumstances and prospects in life, but of kindred 
tastes and sympathies ; the one was Richard Varick De- 
Witt, known to all of us not less for his pure and amiable 
character, than for his scientific tastes and acquirements, 
and his interest in every good and useful work — the other 
was Joseph Henry, as yet unknown to fame, but already 
giving promise of those rare qualities of mind and charac- 
ter, which have since raised him to the very first rank 
among the experimental philosophers of his time. 
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Chemistry was at that time exciting great interest, and 
Dr. Beck's courses of chemical lectures, conducted every 
winter in the lecture room of the academy, was attended 
not only by the students, but by all that was most intelli- 
gent and fashionable in the city. Henry, who had been 
formerly a pupil in the Academy, was then Dr. Beck's 
chemical assistant, and already an admirable experiment- 
alist ; and he availed himself to the utmost of the advan- 
tages thus afforded of prosecuting his investigations in 
chemistry, electricity, and galvanism. Sir Humphrey 
Davy's succession of brilliant discoveries through the aid 
of the galvanic battery, had awakened the deepest enthu- 
siasm in this country. In 1826, Henry was appointed to 
the professorship of mathematics and natural philosophy 
in the Academy, and we find him soon afterwards engaged 
in his experiments in electro-magnetism, and our journals 
contain a paper read by him before us in 1827, on some 
modifications in electro-magnetic apparatus. From that 
time until his acceptance of the chair of mathematics, 
and natural philosophy in Princeton College in 1832, we 
find him prosecuting that remarkable course of original 
investigations and discoveries in electro-magnetism, which 
at the time excited our own deepest interest here and 
throughout this country, and gave him at once a European 
reputation. The discoveries of Oersted, Arago and Davy, 
and especially those of Ampere, had made the subject one 
of great and novel interest to men of science; but at the 
time of Professor Henry's investigations, not only were 
the means of developing magnetism in soft iron to any 
great degree very imperfectly understood, but the electro- 
magnet as it then existed, was inapplicable to the trans- 
mission of the power to a point at any great distance from 
the operator. By his discoveries it was shown for the first 
time, how a magnetic power far greater than any that had 
before been supposed possible, could be obtained. At a 
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public lecture in the Academy which was largely attended 
by our citizens, he exhibited his new apparatus and showed 
how a magnetic power capable of raising a weight of several 
thousand pounds could be instantaneously developed and 
as instantaneously terminated, at the pleasure of the ope- 
rator. He was also the first to show, how the great power 
thus developed, could be transmitted and applied at a very 
distant point. The scientific facts thus established by him 
were : Ist That in order to obtain the projectile force requi- 
site to transmit the power through a long circuit so as to 
produce available mechanical results at a great distance, 
a galvanic battery of a great number of plates, known as 
an intensity battery, should be employed. 2d. That the 
magnet connected with it, should be wound with a single 
long wire with many turns : and, 3d. That by these means, 
a bar of soft iron might be magnetized at a very distant 
point ; and he also distinctly pointed out and illustrated 
the application of these facts to the transmission of signals. 
These discoveries made the magnetic telegraph at once 
practicable. Many of us will remember the intense inte- 
rest with which in the years 1830, 31, and 32, we regarded 
the long coils of wire more than a mile in length, running 
circuit upon circuit, around the walls of one of the rooms 
in the -Academy, which had been placed there by him to 
illustrate the fact that a galvanic current could be thus 
instantaneously projected through its whole length so as 
to excite a magnet placed at the further extremity of the 
line, and thus move a steel bar so as to strike a bell. In a 
scientific point of view, this was a complete demonstration 
and fulfilhnent of all that was required for the magnetic 
telegraph. The science of that wonderful discovery was 
complete, but it still needed a suitable and convenient in- 
strument for its practical application, and this was soon 
supplied by the mechanical and inventive genius of Morse, 
who had been long engaged in the work, but had hitherto 
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been constantly baffled by bis inability to transmit the 
power to a sufficient distance. On Henry's discoveries 
being communicated to him, the difficulty was removed 
and he was enabled to perfect his great invention. All 
honor to the inventor of what is probably the best mecha- 
nical instrument that has yet been devised. His claims to 
the gratitude of his countrymen are by no means to be 
underrated, but let us not forget the still higher claims of 
him, who made and pointed out the application of the sci- 
entific discoveries upon which the practicability and success 
of that invention depended. To him we owe it, that the 
fiction of the poet has become the reality of our own day, 
and that Shakespeare's fairy task of putting a girdle about 
the earth in forty minutes, may be accomplished in a 
higher sense than he dreamt of, for the girdle thus given 
to us is one instinct with a mysterious life, and thrilling 
with an unceasing current of human interests and afl:ec- 
tions. I have dwelt somew^hat at length on this subject, 
because the claims of the discoverer in science are less 
obvious and less likely to attract popular notice, than 
those of the inventor through whose instrumentality that 
science is applied, and because it seemed to me to be emi- 
nently fitting, that on such an occasion as this, in the very 
city and place where the principle and the practicability of 
the magnetic telegraph were first demonstrated, the right- 
ful claims of one born among us, and still one of our most 
honored associates, should be asserted and maintained. 
Of his other great labors and services during the last forty 
years, I have now no time to speak ; but they have been 
such as have added constantly to his early reputation, and 
have called forth the approving judgment of the best 
minds of the civilized world. Fortunate has it been for 
the interests of science, for the honor of the country, and 
for the permanent usefulness of that great national insti- 
tution for the increase and diffiision of knowledge among 
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men, that the great task of giving it form and character, 
and of putting it into action, should have been committed 
to one so admirably qualified to stamp it with the impress 
of his own moral and intellectual greatness. 

Time would fail me to tell of all the distinguished men 
who have contributed by their labors and influence to the 
objects of the Institute ; of Ferguson, a favorite pupil of the 
elder DeWitt, a scholar and a poet as well as a man of 
science, long in important public service on the boundary 
commission, on the coast survey, and in the National 
Observatory; of Daniel J). Barnard, eminent for his intel- 
lectual gifts, his dignity of character, his literary culture, 
and his career of high public service as a legislator and a 
diplomatist ; of Dr. Howard Townsend, one of our most 
faithful and valuable contributors, taken from us all too 
soon for our wishes, but not until he had won his place in 
our regard as a scholar, a man of science, and an accom- 
plished Christian gentleman. 

Others there are who still remain to us, carrying for- 
ward our proper work, whose names I may not speak here, 
and long may we have the privilege of leaving them un- 
spoken. Our published transactions, however, wil 1, 1 think, 
show, that the contributions and discussions of the last 
twenty years have been not less valuable than those of any 
previous time. In the department of geology and pale- 
ontology one stands among us, whom we need not name, 
but whose fame is known to all the scientific world ; who 
for years had labored untiringly for the objects of the 
Institute, and who has constantly given interest to our 
meetings and enriched our journals with the earliest re- 
ports of those researches which have made him one of the 
highest living authorities in the department of science to 
which he is specially devoted., 

And now looking back upon the history of our society 
through the four-score years since its first organization. 
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and upon the line of eminent men who have been associated 
with it, and the influence they have had in the advance- 
ment of science, literature, education and the useful arts, 
I think we have reason to be proud of the work that has 
thus been done in the past. Not the least of all the public 
services thus rendered has been, that here at the seat of 
government might at all times be found associated to- 
gether, what might be termed a consultative body of able, 
learned and disinterested men, to whom the state could 
always resort for information and advice in all matters 
pertaining to the interests of knowledge and education. 

It will be seen, from the review we have made, that from 
the beginning, the work of our societies has always had 
reference to the prevalent wants of the time. It seems to 
me that the time has come, when the Institute, without 
relaxing its efforts in the lines of work in which it has been 
hitherto engaged, is called upon by all the circumstances 
of our day and place to meet the new demands of its posi- 
tion. The great progress we have made in population and 
material wealth has brought with it a consciousness of new 
needs. We begin to feel that in addition to the supply of 
our material wants, we need tastes and employments that 
will add dignity and refinement to wealth and leisure. 
We are moreover a nation of travelers, who if not highly 
cultivated, are at least keen and observant, and we cannot 
but see how inferior we are to most of the nations of 
Europe in the means of high intellectual and aesthetic cul- 
ture. Recent events, too, have given our own city a more 
assured and commanding importance. The building of 
our new Capitol marks the commencement of a new era 
in our municipal history, one that invests us with the dig- 
nity and the responsibilities of the permanently established 
capital of a state of four millions of people. It imposes 
upon us the duty of endeavoring to gather here all those 
institutions and influences which belong to such a centre, 
4 
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and which will make it attractive as the seat not merely 
of political power, but of learning, of culture, and of social 
refinement. In such a work as this it is within the pro- 
vince of the Institute to perform an important part, and 
our present corporate powers are such as are fully adequate 
to the purpose. 

The term arts, as used in the charter of the original so- 
ciety, was understood in the old sense of the term as em- 
bracing both the fine arts and the useful arts ; and the old 
by-laws, in classifying the objects of the society, specifically 
designated as one of them : " The fine arts, comprehend- 
ing painting in all its branches, sculpture, modelling, en- 
graving, music, and architecture.^^ 

It was, I think, a wise foresight in the charter of the 
Institute that provided, in addition to the two original de- 
partments, for the creation of a department of history and 
general literature. This last department was organized 
many years ago, and has already been productive of valua- 
ble results, in the interest it has excited and in the valua- 
ble contributions it has called forth. One of our members, 
whose press is known throughout the country for a nicety 
of literary selection, and a beauty of typography not un- 
worthy of the Elzevirs, or the Stephenses, has shown us 
by his antiquarian researches and publications how rich a 
vein of historic interest may be found in the local annals 
of our city and its neighborhood. As time goes on, these 
memorials of the past become of deeper interest in them- 
selves, and of priceless value as naaterials for the future his- 
torian, and I think we should give every possible aid and 
encouragement to their preservation. 

The project which has been for some time past under your 
consideration, of procuring a new edifice, or at all events 
suitable rooms for a place of meeting and for our library 
and collections, is one that should commend itself not only 
to our members, but to all the citizens of Albany. For al- 
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most half a century we have been, and we still are indebted 
to the trustees of the Albany Academy for the use of the 
rooms in which we meet, and in which our very valuable 
library and collections are now deposited. These rooms 
are, however, in the daily use of the Academy, and it is not 
possible to have access to the books or collections without 
interference with the primary purpose to which the rooms 
are devoted. Besides all this, a stop has almost necessa- 
rily been put to the increase of our collections by the want 
of a proper place in which to deposit and arrange them. 
If we had such a place, not only would our present collec- 
tions become more available and useful, but would rapidly 
increase and soon branch out in new departments of great 
interest and value. All the great collections of the world 
have been the work of time, and have had their origin in 
small beginnings. Once begun, they were in a condition 
to avail themselves of every opportunity that presented 
itself, and thus have grown with a constantly accelerated 
rapidity. The British Museum had its origin only a little 
more than a century ago in the acquisition, partly by be- 
quest and partly by purchase, of the comparatively small 
private collection of Sir Hans Sloane ; and now, by gifts, 
by bequests, by purchases, by loans or deposits^ and by small 
contributions pouring in from every part of the earth, it 
has become in its library, its manuscripts, its collections in 
natural history, in antiquities and in art, one of the largest 
and most complete of any in the \^orldi 

The Kensington Museum, which had its origin less 
than twenty years ago in the enlightened judgment and 
cultivated taste of Prince Albert, who was anxious to give 
permanence to the benefits resulting to the manufacturing 
interests of England from the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
affords an admirable example of such an institution as is 
needed for our country, of the mode in which it may be 
formed, and of the benefits which result from it in culti vat- 
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ing the taste and giving an impulse to the industries of a 
people. It is at once a museum and a school of art in all 
its applications, and it has already served as a model for 
similar institutions in several of the other great capitals of 
Europe. I shall not detain you with any account of the 
systematic instructions given to pupils of both sexes in 
every department of art bearing upon manufactures, but 
refer briefly to the uature of its collections. They com- 
prise specimens in every department of ancient, mediaeval 
and modern workmanship and art, all arranged, classified 
and labeled so as to give at a glance and without reference 
to a catalogue, all needful information, and to illustrate the 
changing tastes and the relative knowledge and skill of 
each successive age. Here we may find in one depart- 
ment, architectural models, drawings and engravings ; in 
another, an art library; in another, articles of domestic 
and personal use and ornament of past and present 
times — such as curiously wrought furniture, armor, 
weapons, stained glass, tapestry, plate, dress and jew- 
elry — in another terra cotta or electrotype cppies of the 
finest altars, tombs, fountains, bronzes, and other rare 
works of mediaeval art in stone or metal from the old 
English and continental cities, cathedrals and churches ; 
in another, the unequalled collection of the potteries, 
porcelains and glass of every age and country, exhibiting 
the whole progress of art in that line, from the beautiful 
old Egyptian, Greek, Etruscan and Roman vases, from 
which modern pottery has drawn its most graceful and 
classic forms — through the majolicas and faiences of 
mediaeval Italy and France — Palissy's curious ware, the 
exquisite enamels of Limoges, the delicate old glass of 
Venice, the oriental porcelains of China and Japan, down 
to the productions of the modern factories of Sevres, 
of Dresden, and of England ; among which those of Eng- 
land and especially those of Copeland and of Min- 
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ton are of unsurpassed beauty and excellence, combining 
as they all do, all that is most graceful in classic art and 
decoration, with the perfection of modem material and 
workmanship. This perfection of British manufacture in 
this line is of recent date, and is attributable directly to the 
influence of just such exhibitions and institutions as I have 
referred to, and I have gone into this detail in order to 
bring more clearly before you the immediate bearing of 
the fine arts upon useful arts, and to show that while they 
elevate and refine the taste, and aflFord us some of the 
highest pleasures of which our nature is susceptible, they 
do really in no less degree contribute to the material and 
industrial interests of a people. 

To bring these remarks to some practical result, it seems 
to me, that all the circumstances of our condition, as well 
as the growing tastes and tendencies of our people, stimu- 
lated as they are by increasing travel in foreign lands, call 
for increased means of intellectual recreation and of 
aesthetic culture. There is hardly a city in Europe of the 
size of our own, that has not a public museum of art and 
antiquities for the recreation and instruction of its citizens. 
In music and in dramatic art, we have made within the 
last few years much progress, and the result is, that all that 
is best in those departments from every part of the world, 
find here appreciation and ample reward. Such too would , 
I doubt not, be the result in respect to the arts of design, 
if we had the means of educating the popular taste. 

I am not so visionary as to suppose that we can at pre- 
sent in this country, and much less in an interior city like 
this, attempt with any probability of success, the organiza- 
tion of any institution upon any such scale as those I have 
been describing. But there is great virtue in making a 
beginning, and in doing even in a small way that which is 
within our power. If we can procure proper rooms, why 
should we not, after arranging our present library and col- 
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lections so as to open them to ourselves and to the public, 
commence the formation of historical and art collections. 
It would be within our proper work as an historical society 
to form a museum of antiquities in which should be ga- 
thered everything we could obtain of special historic interest 
or importance, or which would illustrate the productions, 
usages and modes of life in any age or country, and par- 
ticularly those of our own early settlers, and of the Indian 
races now so rapidly fading away. The fact that all these 
things are now comparatively familiar to us, may make us 
undervalue the importance of their collection and preserva- 
tion, but every year they will acquire higher interest and 
value, and it will become more difficult to secure them. 

The formation of a gallery of art, would, I know, be a 
work of time and of far greater difficulty ; but something 
of value in this way is not beyond our reach. We might 
with great advantage give our attention to obtaining por- 
traits and busts of eminent persons, and especially of such 
as have had some connection with the Institute. The cele- 
brated Bodleian gallery of portraits in Oxford has grown 
in this manner, picture by picture, till it has become one 
of the largest and most interesting in the world. To the 
student, the artist, the man of letters, or the traveler from 
distant lands, there is no more interesting and suggestive 
walk, than that along these stately galleries from whose 
walls look down the long line of England's monarchs, states- 
men, warriors, poets, philosophers, and scholars, for the last 
three hundred years. 

The New York Historical Society has in this way already 
collected a very valuable portrait gallery, interesting both in 
the subjects of the portraits, and as specimens of the works 
of the artists who painted them ; and to this has more recently 
been added by gift from an individual collector, what was 
once known as the Bryan gallery of old pictures, con- 
taining many of great excellence. There are now in this 
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city a number of pictures, many of them of no ordinary 
excellence and chiefly the works of American artists, be- 
longing to the old Albany Gallery of the Fine Arts,.which 
many years ago on the suspension of the annual exhibi- 
tions of the gallery, were placed in deposit with the Young 
Men's Association for the want of some more suitable place 
for their care and preservation. These would form a valua- 
ble addition to any collection. 

Another thing which it is perhaps within our means to 
accomplish, and which is not thought unworthy of the atten- 
tion of some of the best art schools and galleries in Europe, 
is the gradual formation of a collection of good casts, draw- 
ings, engravings, autotypes and photographs of the best - 
works of art in foreign galleries. Without some such means 
of illustration, it is almost impossible to give any valuable 
elementary instruction in such matters ; but with these, it 
would not be difficult to give any young person of intelli- 
gence and aptitude of tastes, such initiation into the gene- 
ral principles of art and into the distinctive styles and 
peculiarities of the different schools, as would lay the 
foundation for a discriminating appreciation and enjoy- 
ment of the works of the best masters. In other countries 
this is considered as almost one of the necessary forms of 
culture of a well educated person. Often have I observed 
in foreign galleries, family groups of intelligent looking 
young persons, attended by their tutor or governess, going 
from picture to picture and listening with eager interest 
as their instructor pointed out the beauties or peculiarities 
of the work, and I have thought what a privilege it would 
be to our own children, could they have such means of art 
culture. This we cannot have at once, but there is great 
power in time and in well-directed, continuous effort. K 
we are content to accept that which is within our means, 
the power and the opportunity for greater and better things 
will be certain in due time to come to us. In this as in 
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the other concerns of life, the fortunate accidents, as they 
are called, come in the main to those who by all their pre- 
vious tastes and habits are best prepared to receive them. 
In our ignorance or vanity we may talk of procuring at 
once for our country, some great European collection, but 
it were easier far for us to obtain their crown jewels. 
There is but one path by which all valuable results are 
attained, and that is the path of patient, well-directed 
labor. We may find great encouragement to our efforts 
in the rapid growth of such collections as those of the 
British and Kensington museums, of which I have spoken, 
and in the fact that the British National Gallery, which 
dates back only to the purchase in 1824 of the compara- 
tively small collection of a private gentleman, now contains 
about eight hundred admirable pictures, more than two- 
thirds of which have been gifts or bequests. Such is the 
invariable tendency of all such collections to grow by vol- 
untary contributions. 

The record of the services of the Institute in the past, 
ought I think to entitle us to the confidence and assistance 
of our fellow citizens in any new efforts we may make, and 
especially in procuring such accommodations as may be re- 
quired for our present and for future collections. These 
procured, let us proceed to increase our museum, by adding 
to it all those now scattered materials of any and every 
suitable kind which may with a little effort be obtained 
either by way of gift or of loan, within our own city or 
neighborhood. Let us endeavor to enlist such an interest 
in it as a city work, that every citizen who visits foreign 
lands or has other opportunities, will feel it a matter of 
pride and duty to bring home some contribution, however 
small, to our museum; that they who may have the means 
and the will to do something to render our city more 
attractive and to make themselves remembered as its bene- 
factors, shall aid us by gifts or bequests, either of specific 
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articles or of money, and that those who may have collec- 
tions or single works of art, rare books, coins, antiquities, 
specimens of fine potteries, porcelains, and the like, which 
they may not wish to part with permanently and yet may be 
willing to place where they may be temporarily available 
to the benefit of the public, shall deposit them with us for 
that purpose. Some of the most interesting departments 
of the Kensington Museum are supplied in this way, espe- 
cially that of the modern porcelains, many of the most 
beautiful specimens of which are thus furnished by the 
manufacturers and withdrawn and changed from time to 
time. 

In all these ways, a collection may grow up with a ra- 
pidity that will astonish us and soon become a source of 
pleasure to ourselves and an object of interest to all who 
may visit our city. 

No people of equal general intelligence and who are so 
well at ease in respect to the supply of their material wants, 
have so few resources, outside of business and politics, for 
their leisure hours, as we have. None need more than we 
do, the refining and quieting pleasures which the fine arts 
afford. We have all felt the blessed power that the works 
of the poet and the novelist have to soothe the wearied 
spirit, to charm away the cares and vexations of life and 
to carry us into their own serener region : not less power 
to the same end, have the works of the great masters of 
the chisel and the pencil, whose creations once seen and 
understood, dwell ever afterwards in the chambers of 
memory, go with us in our journeyings, glance in upon us 
like well loved faces in the intervals of labor, wait on us in 
our leisure or retirement in forms of unchanging beauty, 
lift our thoughts and conversation out of the pettinesses 
and conventionalities of our local life and interests, and 
bring us into a wider sympathy and companionship with 
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cultivated minds wherever we may go. To bring home 
to ourselves and to our children such sources of enjoyment 
and improvement, is surely not unworthy of our earnest 
efforts. 
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